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" grand-father and all known predecessors." This empty interval
of about three centuries is fixed like a great gulf between the
opposite worlds of fancy and fact. Herodotus can never be
regarded as a continuation of Homer, until this gulf has been
crossed, and a firm landing effected on the legendary shore.

With our present knowledge, the line cannot be drawn
with the same exactness in the case of the Roman antiquities
as it has been drawn in the case of Greek. The passage from
legend to history is very gradual; and the mists of tradition
fade away, like morning vapours, as the light of history rises
and overspreads the political horizon. The period of tho
Samnite Wars marks the transition. There is much in the
accounts of these wars which appears to possess an historical
reality: the events, for the first time in Roman annals, hinge
one upon another in the order of natural consequences; and
there is not the same necessity for mutilating the original
accounts. But we have no warrant for supposing that the
testimony to these events is contemporary with the age in
which they are said to have occurred, or at least no more than
a century behind it. Without this warrant, we* cannot admit
them within the strictly Historical Period. Hence for the
present, the invasion of Pyrrhus must be considered the starting
point from which the regular continuous course of Roman.
history begins.

The annals of Egypt begin to be credible with the accession
of Psammetichus, B. 0. 670. However ancient may have been
the religion, traditions, and civilization of Egypt, no reliable
history can be said to exist before the reign of Psammetichus.
In the place of history we have abundant legends relating to the
pyramids and temples, with which the priests of Egypt imposed
upon the honest credulity of Herodotus, and gratified his anti-
quarian curiosity. In addition to these, we have interminable
lists of dynasties, which were arranged upon various methods by
Greek compilers, and which critics in more recent timeu have
vainly attempted to reconcile. The monuments of Egypt have
been deciphered ; but we have no warrant for supposing that
they were contemporary registers, regularly and correctly r- -
corded ; and they are as difficult to reconcile, as the differeiit
chronological systems of the Greek compilers. Consequently
we are driven to regard Psammetichus as the first personage in
the annals of Egypt with whom the regular history of Egyy';
begins. He was the first to open his country to the Greet*] :
and in his reign we have the first coincidence of Egyptian,
Greek, Median, and Jewish chronology.